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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper' is to indicate how the' 
ambivalent posture of the government toward families has affected 
federal support of research on the family and studies of the family 
as educator . Afte^ an introductory section providing background 
information about American public policy, families, and education, 
the discussion centers on the fragmentation of support for family 
research. Specific topics discussed include patterns of support among 
federal agencies and diversity in support for research related to 
families and education. Subsequent discussion explores the uncertain 
path between knowledge and practice in terms of the federal emphasis 
on research utilization and the u9<^of family research in education. 
The concluding section focuses on program priorities at the National 
Institute of Education. Current efforts of the Institute concerning 
families and education and the continuing dilemma for agencies 
attempting to support family research are discussed. Appended 
materials provide a partial list of family research supported by 
federal agencies and ^n organizational chart of federal interagency 
panels'. (RH) ^ 
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' PREFACE 



This brief "case study" of the current status of support 
for faitfily research was prepared for the National Institute 
of Education. NIE's Family and Community Studies Team is 
collaborating with the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation (Department of Health and Human Services)^ to par- 
ticipate in a conference on "The Family and Education," 
sponsored by the Office of Economic Cooperation and Develop- , 
ment (OECD) , Center for Educational Research and' Innovation. 
"a modified version of the present case study will be one of 
the papers presented at the conference. 

The preparation of the case study benefited from the 
cooperation of numerous federal officials, -involved in family 
research programs, who' provided the latest materials on cur- 
rent issues. Tht author gratefully acknowledges this assis- 
tance, although- none of the views expressed in the case study 
necessarily reflect either those of the officials contracted 
or those of NIE.4 
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A. I NTRODUCTION ; 

' ^" 

Families and Amerioan Public Policy . 

Little doubt exists regarding the iinp9rtance of the^family 
in American 'society. National attent^lon to the topic has been 
reflected most recently in the organization and conduct of the 
White House Conference on Families. The conference l^as in- 
volved I series of national, Regional, and state conferences, 
and will culminate in an overall statement of objectives and 
plans .to be pursued when th6 conference ends in 1981 (see 

White .Houfie Conference, 1980). 

V Papers already presented/ at conference workshops have 

called attention to the continued importance of the nuclear 
family (e.g., Sussman, 1980) , the varied life-styles that have 
nevertheless emerged (e'.g.l,*Hareven,, 1980) , and the incre^singf 
problems/ of family life wi|thin contemporary American society. 
For instance, today's families must: 

• EJjjist within a tax structure that is unfair to 
people choosing homemaking as a career; ^ 

• Survive social programs that tiend to undermine 
tKe .family unit; and ' ■ - ' ' 

• Maintain adequate financial resources with employ- , 
ment policies that are not supportive of workijig, 
parents. >" 

in addition to these general ways- through which existing publrc 
policies can affect family life,;; the conference also identified 
the critical relationship between families and schools (e.g>. 



Watsori, 1980>. Improvements in educational status can clearly 
assist in the well-being of the family and also ease th^bur- 
den of school personnel. , 
In spite of the emerging awareness of the connection be- 
tween existing public policies and family life, an American 
"pblicy" toward the family has yet to be developed.- Pirt of 

the' problem is that national policymakers and their constitti- - • 

* - . ■. . ^ 

, ents are umiA-lling to encpurage government to intervene in 

' family affairs. Such affairs are still viewed in Amierica as a 
basically private matter, to be separated from government in 
almost the same manner as the separation between church and 
state. In general, although federal iriterventicii has been 
accepted for " institutions in the public sector andsjj^Jthe.pr 
vate industry sector , there is still hesitation to inter^ne 
in what might be called the commur^ity e^ector. Even the wK^e 

. House Conference on Families has engendered unusual controversy 
(Dewar. 1980; and Rich, 1980) , \and previous attempts .at passing 
legislation to"provide a, broad range of services to Amerifcan 
'families have met with strong public opposition (e,.g., see 

^ Committee on .Labor anfl Public Welfare, 1974)'. 

There are many ways of arguing for and against this view 
of the rela^tionship between government and the family. Oji tne 
one hand, some people c^n point to texis ting federal ^ programs--. 
e.g. , the AFDC payment^ program — as having a serious^ impact on 



For 

commu»dty 



discussion of the problems of federal support foif 



ector activities.; see Yin, .forthcoming. 
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the- family; such- people" will conclude that goyerninent already ' 
interv^ne's in family affairs', and. th^t l:he failure to recognize' 
this fact has led to urid^sirabte social donsequencfes . On the 
other- hand, it can be argued that jjnost of the interventions . , 
are primarily concerned with other objectives— e.g. , reducing 
pbverty— and that a "fainbty program" is neither intended nor 
desired^ As a result of these alternative argumeli^s ,. there is 
continued ambivalenqe on "the subject o$|' whether any new federal 
policies should explicitly incorporate the needs of the'Ameri- 
can family. . • 

Families and/, Education . 

" Nowhere has this ambivalence in policy formulation been~ 
as evident as in "dealing with families and education, a sub- 
topic of special concern to the present! paper. The role of the 
famiLv in educating the child in unquestioned. As an infant, 
child', or youth, an individual receives a wide variety%f , 
"instructi6n" from family members, including^ 

m Curriculxam-specific information, such as how to 
.'read or do arithmetic; N 

• Education-related information, such as one's ■ 
attitudes toward schooling; 

• Guidance for coping with daily activities, con- 
sumer roles, and cither common problems; and 

Seneral attitudes and norms in dealing with 
* other individuals and community members. 

"Instruction" can also emanate from the family environment, and 
not merely the, individual members of the family. In this 



sen^, t^evision, other products found in the hpine, and faipily 
activities may all be considered part of the, family ' s influence 
oh an individual's education. 

' Often times, family instruction facilitates school instruc- 
tion. In other cases, the two compete with each other. Al- 
though the role of family as educator can be easily documented, 
the family has only been a marginal concern in American educa- 
tion policy. Major .federal initiativfes in education, taken to 
insure that every American child has an equal opportunity for 
high-q\lality education, have^instead been dominated by efforts 
to improvd* formal educational institutions~i.e. , the school. 
School services are supplemented through ESEA Tit^e I and other 
aid-to-education programs; innovative school practices are en- 
couraged -through federal demonstration and dissemination pro- 
grams; and educational research is underwritten by such agencies 
- as the National Institute of Education. 

Parental involvement in school affliirs is mandated in a 
few areas~e.g. , Title I Parent Advisory Councils— but these 
initiatives, have still been taken with the primary motive of 
assisting ..schools and have not necessarily addressed the broader 
role Of parents, as educators." Other exceptions to this general 
observation have to do with the education of special population 
groups. In the c^se of the handicapped, for instance, there do 
exist federal programs to counsel and train parents as educators. 
ESEA Title II also encourages programs to support families in 
teaching basic skills to their children; however, the programs 
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are limited in their goals and only -represent a small invest- 
ment in federal funds (less than $100 million). 

Overall, .federal education policy^has not viewed education 
as the outcome of school ^nd family efforts. Instead, current 
policies only emphasize the irole of the school a;id tend to ig- 
nore the. potential ^contributions of the family. The stance 
taken is fully reflective of the broader ambivalence' regarding 
the government and family relationship, for any recognition -o^ 
' the importance of the family's role in education could poten- 
tially lead to suggestions for federal intervention .in family 

affairs. / 

The purpose of this paper is not to settle (or even to 
articulate furt>ier) the debate on government and the family. 
The main objective is to indicate how the ambivalent posture 
has affected federal support of research on the family, and 
especially support for studies of the family as educator.. A 
general conclusion is that such. research support: 

• is highly fragmented among varioustf ederal agencies.- 
and sub-agencies; - 

• Follows an uncertain path in linking knowledge to 
practice; and / 

• Causes special dilemmas for agencies such as .the 
National Institute of Education, whose piission is 
to support research on education. 
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B.- FRAGMEtWATION OF SUPPORT PbR FAMI LY RESEARCH 

I , ■ - ■ ' ' 

0 - 

Patterns of Support among Federal ^Ag encifes 

Research on the family is. currently supported by a wide 
, range of federal ageijcies^ Most of the agencies have nal:ional 

missions that are either related to a^ sector of the economy 
■ (e.g., agriculture, labor, commerce) or to a general problem 
area (e.g., health, mental health, poverty, justice). A 
socia; unit such as the family does not fall neatly into 
either the sectoral or problem-oriente<^ structure, and as a 
Result family research pan be ajid' has been sponsored by^a large 

nxunber of agencies. 

in theory, the Administration of Children, Youth, and 
Families (ACYF)--and in, p^articular its r>ewly formed Office on 
Families— serves as a "coorclinating.point for all federal pro- 
, grams for children and their families" (Abramson, 1978)', but 
In practice the diverse federal efforts have be^n undertaken 
with little collaborative overview.* Moreove/, the ACYF inter- 
est in family research emanates from a focus on the child; 
there ^are. numerous other family issues (ef.g., work, marriage, 
h^ne economics, and physical or psychological maladjustments) 
thk do TiPt necessarily involvft children- an^^that are dominated^ 
by federal agencies besides ACYF. 

^ \ ^ ' 

>or annual listings of ACYF's research' awards, /see ^Grotber 
■ et al.\a980) as the latest, example. This, listing suggests that 
only a Vinor proportion of-the research' is devoted to families.. 
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A^xjeceht survey of federally sponsored research on the 
family revealed that nine major department's an<^ independent 
agencies were providing support in 19^6 (Wakefield,, 1979) : ' 

• Department of .Health', Education/ and Welfar^ 

• Department of Agriculture • 

• Veterans Administration . . 

• .# National Science Foundaticfn ' . y " ^ 

• Department 6f ^Labor ^ ^ " • 

• Department of Justice 

• Department of Defense 

X # Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

• National Endowment for the Hiamanities ^ 

The creation of the Department of Education adds at least at 
tenth agency to /he I'ist, and the survey failed to cover the 
research supported by a'n eleventh agency, the Department of,. 
Commerce (Bureau of the. Census) . Moreover, the list does 
not begin to appreciate the numerous units^f govetnment in- 
volved at the sub-agency level. Within the newly named . 
Department of Health and^ Human . Services , for instance, inay l?e 
found at least ten relevant components that may . sponsor some 
aspect of research on the family: - 



V 



^ Office of Human Development Services 

- Adminis tr at j/bn. for Children, Youth, and Fam-, 
lies (incotitorates the farmer Office of Child^. 
Development As well as other progjc-ams) 

• - Administration for Public Services 
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^- Admihisttation on Developmental Disabilities vf- ' ~ 

- Admin istratioi)^ OR Aging> * " , • . ' 

■ ■• . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ • 

• # Health Services Administr/ition - . 

- Bureau of Cdttmunity Health Services (Mabfernal, ' . 
, and Child Health Services) 

" J, • Alcohol,' Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Adm'inis- - 

* 'tration ' ^ ' ■ '.' . - 

- National Institute o^ Mehtal Health " ' , , 

- National Institute bp Alcohol Ab^se and . , •. , /' 
Alcohol is'hi ■ 

- National institute on- 'Drug Abuse ^ - 

• National Institutes of Health . . - 

- National Institute 'of Child,; Health and , . , 
Human Devel^'p^ient " , • . 

» . _ 'National Institute oh Aging — ' ^ - . 

' ■ . • ■■ . ' ^ " ■ " ■ • 

nfhe fragmentation of "research support among the various ^ 

federal sub-agencies, both within ahd outside of th6 Depart- • 

m\nt.of Health. and Human tServices, makes it extremely difficult 

to determine the current extent, of support for family research. 

Arbitrary definitions of "research," "family-relatedness„" aifd 

other key concepts' need to be set, and candidate pro jects^ must : 

be screened individually for inclusion or exclusion. Such an 

" ' ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . > 

effort was atte.mp.ted in the above-mentioned survey (Wakefield, 

• « i ■ ' ■ 

1979), but -no defi'riitive dollar figures were calculable. The 
survejf merely presented the level crf^ support for a sub- agency's 
entire y-esearch program, and made no. .attempt tb determihe the. , 
portion devoted to family tesearch. 

*Wakefield (1979) contains summaries of individual projects 
on family research, jsupported by the federal government in FY . 

' \ . -12 . » ' ' . ■ 
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' An alternative way of sunmarizing current patterns of 
federal support is to examine the distribution of research 
projects rather- than dollars, bf- course, because many research 
' projects are multi|)le-year efforts, tabulations of project 
rflimmaries cannot yield precise estimates of annual federal 
kctivity. nevertheless. Table 1 shows the major agencies 
supporting family research projects, based on an examination 
by Wakefield (1979) of projects active in 1976. The table 
suggests that about 400 ^^rojects were directly related to fam- 
ily issues ("family system" research) and that an additional 
700 projects were family related. A similar effort was under- 
taken by a George Washington University group (see Hert^, 1978), 
but the only family research covered was that related to child- 
hood issues. The effort identified 690 such family- related 
projects being supported in FY 1977.* (Appendix A indicates 
the distribution of these projects by federal sub-agency.) 

In spite of the inability to define precisely the distri- 
bution of support, some general observations may be made about 
the effects of this fragmentation. First, a given research 
project on family processes may be supported by almost all of 
the potentially relevant sub-agencies. The determination of 
the most relevant sub-agency will depend upon the orientation 
of the project, but not necessarily the project's basic aca- 
demic setting or data collection method. Some a'gencies do tend 



For comparison. Hill (1980) estimates that there are about 
2,200 publications on the family annually. However, these may 
represent more than single projects and definitely .include non- 
federal ly- funded research. 

■ 13 
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Table 1 



FAMILY RESEARCH PROJECTS, FY 1976, 
BY FEDERAL SUPPORT AGENCY 




Federal Agency 


' Family 
System 
Projects 


Family- 
Related 
Projects 


T^otai 


Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 






f : . 

} ; 


Administratibn on 
Child, Youth, and 
Families 


39 


110 


149 


National Institute 
of Mental Health 


135 


157 


292 


National Institute of 
Child Health aftd 
Human Development 


50 


38 


88 


National Institute of 
FHncation ^ ^ - 

Office of Ed'^ation 

Other 

Department of Labor 


16 

26 
14 


29 
194 
72 
10 


45 
194 
98 
24 


National Sciende 
Foundation 


23 


7 


30 

' . 34 


Veterans Administration 


24 


10 


Department of 
Agriculture 

Miscellaneous 


74 
18 


47 
18 


121 
36 


Total 


419 


692 

- 


1,111 



to support more "basic" research, whereas other agencies will 
only support research on a particular target population or 
social problem. Nevertheless, it is probably true that the 
same essential research project can be modified to be eligible 
for support from almost any of the sub-agencies. , 

Second, there appear to be few distinctions regarding the 
type of research or the academic discipline being supported 
from sub-agency to sub-agency. Typically, most sub-agencies 
support research involving the f ollbwing social science ^ . 
strategies: 

♦ » 

• Interviews of family members and related indi- 
viduals; 

• Analysis of large-scale survey data, usually 
involving national samples of households or 
individuals; 

• Analysis of agency records (e.g., school or 
social service records) regarding family and 
individual characteristics. 

Thus, most agencies support work done by psychologists, soci- 
ologists, political scientists, and economists. Tne health 
agencies tend to support clinical and experimental research 
in addition to the above, and several agencies also support 
demonstration projects in which specific services are provided 

to families. In contrast, few af the projects, regardless of 

* 

agency, involve case studies of families. 



An initial intention of tne present paper was to display 
and sxuranarize project abstracts in relation to these methodo- 
logical characteristics. However, pe^fusals of existing abstracts 
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^ Third, the degree to which family factors .are the primary ^• 
versus secondary th6me of the research will vary from sub- 
agenoy to sub-agency. For only a few agencies--e.g. , the 
National -Institute of "Mental Health (NIMH) —is the family the , 
primary theme. Thus, NIMH is more likely to support • studies 
in which family conditions are dependent variables. For mos^ . 
of the other agencies, the family is likely to be a secondafry 
theme. Thus, family conditions will frequently be one of 
several sets of independent 'variables, with the dependent 
variables more directly related to the mission of the agency. 
However, this general distinction between primary and secondary 
themes should not be overdrSjj^n; the sub-agencies all support a . 
diverse arrary of family research. 

Fourth and most impprtant, the fragmentation makes it 
extremely difficult to synthesize individual research efforts, 
and to discriminate potential breakthroughs from trivial find- 
ings. Individual studies do get reviewed and synthesized in 
the traditional academic sense— i .e. , via journal publication 
and academic networking— but the opportunity to complement 
the academic marketplace with agency-sponsored synthesis efforts 
is lost. . Such agency- sponsored efforts (e.g., commissioned 
reviews of research, policy-oriented conferences, and agenda- 
setting workshops) have the unique ability to facilitate 

(Wakefield, 1979) indicated no consistent patterns of differ- 
ences or similaritites that were worth highlighting. 
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interdisciplinary communication, which is greatly needed in 
family research but which tends to be ignored by the academic 
'marketplace. 

All of these observations are hot intended to suggest 
that family research would benefit if all such research were • 
• sponsored by a single agency or two. In fact/various expert 
panels have suggested that research often suf fets under such 
an autocratic arrangement,' because of the resulting narrowness 
of interests (e.g., Task Force, 1976, p. 21). The main point 
Is that the current patterns of support for family research 
may err in the opposite direction. When too many sub-agencies 
are involved, eit^with its own mission-orientatioiv, some un- 
desirable loss of efficiency may result', and investigators 
^and policymakers may unknowingly rediscover the lessons of 
others or fail to benefit from others' insights. 

Support for Research Related to Familie s and Education 

The pattern of diversity and its effects can also be 
illustrated with the topic of immediate concern to this paper, 
families and education. Suppose, for example, that research ^ 
is to be done on: the role of the family in improving an, 
individual's reading ability (for a review of this research, 
see Hess and Holloway, 1979). The following different kinds 
of projects could be supported by different kinds of sub- 
agencies: 
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^ Research on family ^ oomrrtunioati oh patterne, form- ^ 
ing a key part of the behavioral processes under- 
lying the teaching of '.reading- in the home, might 
be supported-'by the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development or by the' Adminis- 
tration for Children, Youth, and Families. 

• Research on the particular teaching and learning 
ekilla for reading, exploring the operational 

• lessons for intra- family behavior, might be sup- 
ported by the National Institute of Education. 

• Research that focuses on specific target popula- 
tion a 'of pxohlem chxldxen or problem families, 
potentially requiring modifications of any opera- 
tional lessons, might be supported by: 

_ the Bure,au of Education for the Handicapped ^ . . 
J (for hajidicapped children) ; . 

r- the National Institute for Juvenile Justice 

and Delinquendy Prevention, Department of 

Justice (for delinquent youths) ; 
- the Administration for' Children » Youth, arid 

Families (for problems of foster parents); 
_ the Navy Family Program Office, Department of 

the Navy (fbr pro'blems of military fairiilies) . . . 

• • 'Research that focuses, on gp^ecific reading mate-''. 

rials that might be used by the family related 
to such social problems as substance abuse, 
might be supported by. the National institute -of 

Drug Abuse i . 

This list could- be expSfVided further, and the pattern qf^ 
support is. clearly justified by ;the existing, mandates of the ^ . 
relevant sub-agencies. A major problem, however, is that the 
potential research findings might not /predictably ^^^^ 
such nejat categories.^ For example, .a s1:udy done for the Navy 
Department might very well uAcover important lessons in rela- 
tion to the re.search being supported by the . National Institute 
of Child Health and Human Development. Similarly, the' data 
iTase for the study ' supported by the Navy. Department might 
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provide an important contribution to the population and house- 
hold studies supported" by .the Bureau of the Census. Ag^n, 
because good research is accompanied by academic publication, 
many of the theoretical issues and empirical results will be 
sorted through the academic marketplace; however, the poten- 
tial policy ' lessons across the various agencies may have no 
similar outlet. . • 

TO compehsate in part for the fragmented support for . 
this type of research, the various federal agencies have 
developed and maintained interagency committees that share 
relevant information. Of particular interest are two- such ^ 
committees, the Interagency Panel for R&D on Adolescence, and 
tne Interagency Panel on Ear'ly ■ Childhood R&D. Both panels 
involve representatives from a variety fbit agertcieS (see 
Appendix. B.;^°£air, a^iimplified; dirganizlition chart), and both have 
attempted to classify and retrieve information on relevant re- 
search projects. ' However,' neither panel focuses exclusively 
on the family (for an exception, see Hill, 198D) , and a coor- 

I- ^ - 

dinating committee for family affairs (whi^h should include, 
issues far beyond those of childhood or adolescence) might be_ 
considered in the future. 

In summary, the current pattern of support for. research 
reflects an overly fragmehted state. One hunch is 'that the 
fragmentation is the direct result of the ambiguity in federa 
policy toward family affairs. -Because government policy is 
certain, research support fails to have any central thrust; 
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research is sponsored under a variety of objectives, each of 
which is central to soitve other federal inission but only in- 
directly related to the family, v , ^ 



\ 
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C. THE UNCERTAIN PATH BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE AND PRACTICE 

Federal Emphasis on Research Utilization 

Federal support of research has increasingly reflected 
the concomitant goal of improving policy' or practice. Although 
most of the basic research supported by the National Institutes 
of Health or by the National Science Foundation is still jus- 
tified in terms of improving knowledge as the major payoff, 
agencies that support social research have been under mounting 

•pressure to create explicit links betweisn research results and 

'■ • ' • ■ / 

improvements in practice. 

Tnis general pressure may be noted with particular atten- 
tion to agencies supporting family research • One component of 
ACYF, for instance, has the following statement in its applica- 
tion forms for the Child Welfare Research and Demonstration 
(Srants Progreun; 

Tne Children's Bureau, in funding a research or 
demonstration project, makes the assumption that 
the activity ftanded will produce information that 
has immediate value for application in the field 
and that this information should therefore be dis- 
seminated and utilized. [Emphasis added.] 

In short, every project is to produce usable information and 
to have a dissemination or utilization plan. In education, to 
take another example, the National Institute of Education INIE) 
was f ound^ to support "scientific inquiry into educational 
processed," and the original organization of the Institute was 
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iieavily orj^^nt^ toward various research topics. However, 
NIE nas gradually shifted toward supporting research that is 
presumed to have a more direct 'bearing on practical applica- 
tions (see Getzels, 1978). > ^ 

The general emphasis on research utilization may be a 
justifiable theme for federal research policy I although no 
endorsement of the preceding two illustrations is necessarily 
intended). Agencies may want to continue to improve their 
utilization strategies, but the expectation that every research 
project will have a practical payoff reveals a fundamental ^ 
misunderstandirpg about the research enterprise (e.g. , see 
Yin, 1976). Effective utilization strategies are difficult 
to develop, should^ not be construed narrowly and hence be 
limited on direct effects on policy or practice^ and are not 
the topic of the present paper. Nevertheless, the ge^^ral 
emphasis on research utilization has called attentiohvto: a ^ . 
second major characteristic of family research: For family 
, research, the link between research and policy or i>ractice is 
weak, partly again because of the lack of a governmental policy'' 
toward families. 

Utilization of Family Research in Education 

The lack of consensus over the role of government in in- 
tervening in family affairs means that federal agencies have 
no broad programs- for putting family research to use. This 
difficulty may again be illustrated with the topic of families 
as educators. 
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■ Where special populations are the target of concern, the 
policy relevance of family research has been easy to estab- 
lish* A review of research on parenting skills, for instance, 
focusing on- the needs of low-income families/ indicated two 
''Ibminant themes (Lazar and Chapman, no date) : 

-Alinbst without -exception, parent education means 
mother education. ^ - 

[and later] / 

Virtually all the studies which have focused on 
training mothers as the primary agents of inter- 
vention have reported positive immediate effects 
on the IQ, achifevtement, or language development 
of the children. 

Not surprisingly, a wide variety of relevant research can be 

■ - ' 

cited wherever a federal program, such as Head Start, has 
existed as. the practical outlet for the resulVsof the research 
(for a review, see Mann et, al. , 1978). 

In contrast, a recent paper by Keasey (1979) provides an 
. e:tcellent summary of existing research on middle-class parents' 
, roles in increasing a Ijhild's motivation to do well in school. 
The paper ^ives thirteen propositions, indicating the degree 
of support for these propositions on the part of various 
studies. The paper concludes that the findings are consistent 
and robust enough to develop guidelines for training or advis- 
ing parents. However, the paper notes that much of this train- 
ing will require repetitive exposure and some resources 
external to the family. 



Tne .general pr^lem addressed by Keasey' ^ paper certainly 
falls witnin the ovet^all mandate of the Department* *of Educa-r 
tion. If family behaVapr can be improved in the direction. of 
increasing a child's ,moVivation to learn and achieve in -School, 
any change could possibly improve "educational outcomes and re-, 
duce the current burdens of sch&ol- personnel. Yet, to estab- 
lish a federal proj^fam to carry out such E>arent training, if 
focused on the needs of the average American family, would 
challenge directly the current ambivalence in federal policy 

and the American family. Much debate would occur, regarding 

s ■ - ■ ■ . ' ■ 

tne desirability of government interference in parenting roles. 

The only exception might be if Keasey 'S paper were directed at 
the, needs of a special population— e.g. , parents of handicapped 
children. In such a special case Awhich is not the topic of 
Keasey 's papet) , parent education on their child's need* and 
the provision of family counseling -aue an established part of 
the programs of the Bureau of the Education of the Handicapped. 

In short, research information that pertains to the. mainr 
stream problems of the generail population does not have* an 
immediate.. practical outlet, not necessarily because of the 
failure of research but because of the infrequency of relevant 
public programs. Judged by this narrow view of research utiM- 
i?ation, family research therefore often appears overly aca- 
demic and irrelevant.^ This appearance may be deceiving, be- 
cause a recent review of trends in family research from 1962 
to 1976 has suggested an increase in the proportion of applied 
.search (see Table 2). Thu^, filthough the inference about . 
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] Table 2 

TYPES OF "FAMILY RESEARCH fN PUBLISHED ARTICLES , iy62-76 



Type of Research 



Empirical only ^ 
Theoretical only 
Theoretical-Empirical 
Methodological 
Discussion 

r 

Applied-Professional 
oriented 



Multi-^ear Interval 



1962-65 

.... ■•%'-^ 



I 



Other 



49.2; 

4:8 
17.2 

I.' 2 
20.6 

4.5 
2.4 



1966-68 
% 



5.9 
13.3 

3.3 
15.9 

1.8 
1.5 



1969-72 
% 



23.6 
6.7 

26.2 
4.8 

18.4 

14.5 
5.8 



1973-76 
• % 



19.2 
7.2 

28.0 
4,9 

10.9 

25.3 
4.3 



Total 



100.0 



100.0 



10(^0 



100.0 



SOURCfe: Adapted from Ruben Hill, "Status of Research on 
• the Family, 1979," paper presented for If^"9|ncy Panel on_ 
Early Childhood RSD and Interagency Panel for R&D on Adoles 
cehce,. Washington, D.C., May 1980. 

the lack of relevance may be unfair, 'it produces tenuous argu- 
. nvents for federal support of family research in the first place 
If public 'programs do. not stand to. benefit, even in the long 
run, from fimily research, what are the other justifications _ 
for federal support of such research? 

The. traditional answer would be. that such- research adds 
to society's over'ali knowledge about the family, and that fam- 
ily research should be supported in the same spirit as other 
. b^sic research. In, the long run, such research can have 
enormous impact oa pr^ctice^ For example/ GetzelsU978) . 
argues that basic research in educ^at ioii . has affected attitut^fe^ 




toward pupils, leadership. style aino'ng ^bhool personnel, class- 
room Tnanagement, and th^ nature of the curriculum, although 
much th>6 impafct has not been foully ap^jr^cia^d. Hpwever , . 
this traditional answer has become ^less satisfactory because / 
of the emphasis on research utilization. A , second answer , ^ ^ 
also more acceptable in an earlier era, is that the_ re search 
^can benefit private institutions offering services tlo parents, 
or can be commundiated to pare^its directly, -to be put tq what-,^ 
ever use they see fit. This type of research utilization, has 
also received declining attention, however, and. is not coA- 
sidered sufficient as the only justification for research 
support. 

jn summary, support for family re'search kgain suffers in- 
directly because of the lack of governmental policy in dealing 

:Wi'th family affairs. Thus, in. addition to the observed frag- 

'mentation of support shown earlier, this section has suggested 
that the justification for supporting such research- is dif f i- 
cult because of th^, current emphasis on rfesearch utilization, 
iitesearch findin^^ave few potential outlets , in terms of . 
affecting -policy or practice, t?ecause #iublic programs dealing 
with family affairs\o. not exist in great abiliance. Both o.f 
these conditions -caiife special dilemmas for agencies such : as 
the National Institute of Education :(NIE) , whose; maip^p^^^ 

■ tive is to support research that will i^ educational 

- quality and equity, ani the paperVnov^ t^^^ 
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p. PROGRAM PRIORITIES AT THE NATIONAL 
— ' INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 



Current NIE Efforts on Eaoni lie 9 and Education 

. Within NIE, family-related research is not one of NIE's 
major existing programs. Instead,. two cross-cutting "teams" 
have. been organized/the Family- and Community Studies Team 
and the Home and Community Study Team.* Each team is respon- 
sible for developing a coherent plan for supporting family 
research in the future, although the latter team -has also 
initiated several research awards on the topic, totaling ■ 
about $1 million. 

When the two teams were first established, a basic 
division of responsibility was to have the first team focus 
on poliay-appZication issues and the second team focus on - 
behavioral and social procesBea. Thus, for example, the 
Family and Community Studies Team has tried to understa^ 
the ways in which new policies can be implemented~e. g. , by 
using community organizations, parent-teacher associations,, 
or other institutional systems. In contrast, the Home and 
Community Study Team- initially focused on the learning' 
processes that occur in the home, either as a result of 
parental behavior 0|^,of the home environment~e.g. , television 
progralii^. ^ ■ » ■ 
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The latter has also been called the "Families as Edu,»- 



cators, Team."^ 
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^However, neither team has received widespread support 
Within NIE. First, because federal educatJibnal policy is 
dominated by a concern for improving the^school, advances in 
hoiie learning are viewed as potentially Competing with the ^ 
fbius of the school as an institution. Part of this compet- 
itive spirit is a remnant of earlier conflicts in the United 
States in the 1960s, between community and school; community 
control of schools was of interest at that time because of 
a presumed inadequacy of the school environment. Though this ' 
conflict has largely subsided as a'i>olitically sensitive 
issue, the more complementary view of home and school learn- 
ing— in which both contribute i^'a "co-productive way" to a 
child's education— has still not become prevalent. 

second, due to the lack qf federal programs aimed at im- 
proving family affairs, neither team has been able to develop 
a strong rationale regarding' the potential usefulness of the 
research it would like to. support. Among federal priorities, 
family and education continues to be interpreted as lacking ^ 
policy relevance. And, as noted previously, the broader 
emphasis on research utilization has undermined any arguments 
for supporting such research on the traditional grounds of 
adding to society's general knowledge. 

Mc^st recently, the second of 1^|.,|^ms, the Home and 
community Study Team, has attempted to deal with these. prob- 
lems by initiating a new focus on home-school relationships 
(see Mbles et al.', 1980). Such a focus would encourage research 
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on the coimnunication and coordination between teachers and 
parents regarding a child's learning. At an interpersonal 
level, the research could cover the intensity of contact, 
the ways of reducing conflicts," and the development of closer 
working relationships between family and school members. In 
theory, 'this newer focus on home- school relationships would 
allow NIE to wQjrk within its overall priority toward improv- 
ing schools and provide a response to the research utiliza- 
tion issue. 

However, , this shift may also have created new problems. 
First, the shift begins to blur the initial distinction be- 
tween the responsibilities of the two teams. Some adjustment 
will probably have to be made because the topic of home-school 
relationships involves issues of polic?]?*" application and behav- 
ioral proces'ses simultaneously. Second, and more important to 
the overall pattern of federal support for family research, 
the topic of home-school relationships overlaps directly with 
a previous research priority of ACYF. In its program state- 
ment for. fiscal year 1974, one of ACYF's predecessor agencies, 
the Office of Child Development, described two major priority 
issues. The second issue was describ'ed. as follows: 

How families -do/do not interface with the school in 
socializing the child. 

• How does the school, as a socialization agent, 
enhance o^ conflict with the socialization pat- 
terns and educational expectations characteris- 
tic of different family types and cultural 
, groups? How does each communicate its expecta- 
tions to the other and how can congruence be 
^ achieved? 
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• What discontinuities in, or barriers to, the 
interface between the family and school are 
associated with specific ecological factors 
such as bilingual culture? What role do the 
family, school, and other institutions play 
in creating and maintaining such barriers? 
How do these barriers influence children s 
social and psychological identity and what 
effect does a discontinuity between the cul- 
ture of the scSiool and that of the home have 
on, families' efforts to break the cycle of 
poverty? 

A. distinction between the ACYF and NIE missions can dis- 
entangle this apparent overlap. In the ACYF case, any of the 
funded research was presumably oriented toward family condi- 
tion||as they might have been affected .by the school (Adminis- 
tration for Children, Youth, and Families , 1974) , whereas in 
the NIE case, any of the new research will presumably be 
oriented toward school conditions as they might be affected 
by the family. In reality, however, this type of distinction, 
as previously suggested, can easily become blurred. 

The Continuing Dilenttna ^ 

- This rendit^Lon of current priorities within NIE should 
indicate the continuing dilemma fory agencies attempting to 
support faiiily research. First, b^ause of the fragmentation 
• of support fox: family research, almost any new thrust for one 
sub-agency will probably overlap directly with some previous 
'(or current) thrust of other sub-kg^ncies . Second, because 
of the emphasis on re sear ci? utilization; research will -continue 
to be viewed as being of lower priority for those topics-e.g.. 
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families— in which government intervention policies have not 
been intensively developed. Both conditions make the support 
of family research difficult as part of the standard resource 
allocation exercise within any given agency. In short, bud- 
gets for Wly research will be difficult to defend, espe- 
cially where a federal agency is perceived as having an 
applied rather than basic reseafelv, mission. 

The general point of the pre^t cMe study is that , these 
conditions may exist independent of the nature or%ality of 
the actual research. In fact, the reviews of family research 
cited in the precedin/ sections have all revealed a relatively 
sound and consistent bydy of knowledge. Numerous gaps in knowl- 
edge remain, and many |of the issues need to be articulated in 
greater depth; for policy direction in education, however, the 
general lesson appears to be clear: Families have been shown 
to be an essential co-producer of a desired policy outcome 
(improved education), and th-e specific ways in which families 
facilitate the educational process have also been identified 
(e.g., Lazar and Chapman,, no date; Watson, 1980; Keasey, 1979; 
and Hess and Holloway, 1979). 

Until the relationship between government and families 
is clarified further, support for family research will continue 
to encounter the above difficulties. Where the traditional 
justification of research— i.e. , on grounds of adding to 
society's general knowledge— is no longer adequate, and where 
no clear poliqy alternatives exist, federal support for research 
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has become increasingly difficult to. justify. F&r family re- 



search, precisely this situation has arisen. OnlV changes in 



y. Fbr 
. OnlV 



political priorities, leading for example to a change in the 
intervention position of the government, can alter the state 
of affairs. Until then, research- supporting agencies and 
research investigators can only play a temporizing roie. 
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Appendix A 



FAMILY RESEARtH SUPPORTED BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 
^ (Partial List*) 



' . Aqencv/Sub-agency 

Department of ^Health, Education, 

and Welfare 
Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Planning, and Evaluation (ASPE) 



Number of Projects 
Active in .FY 1977 



Main Categories of Family 
Research Supported 



Family/society interface 
Child oare arrangements 
Impact of family on education 



Office of Human Development 

Services 
Administration for Children, 
Youth, and Families (ACYF) 



Administration for Public Services 

Rehabilitation Services Adminis- 
- tratfion 

Bureau of Community Health Services 



128 



10 
4 

23 



Parental roles/behavior 
Family/society interface 
Parent-child relatio^iships 
Family structure 

Family/society interface^ 
Family health 

Parental roles/behayior 

Parent-child relationships 
Parental roles/behavior 



Health Care Financing Administration 

National Institute offChild Health 
and Human Development, (NICHD) 

National Institute of -Mental Health 
(NIMH) 



2 

80 
166 



Parent-child relationships 
Family health 

Parent-child relationships 
Family health 

Parental roles/behavior ^ 
Family structure 



Agency /Sub^ agency 



Number of Projects 
Active in FY 1977 



tment of Health , Education, 




felfare (continued) 




ional Institute of Neurological 


.9 


1 Communicative Disorders and 




oke 




;ional Institute on Alcohol Abuse 




I Alcoholism (NIAAA) 


10 


:ional Institute on Drug Abuse 


12 


:ional Institute of Education 


18 



:ice of Education 

lureau of Education for the 

landicapped \ 

Jureau of Elementary and ' 
Secondary' Education 

)f;fice of Career Education 

)f f ice of Indian Education 

Jffice of Planning, Budget, 
sind Evaluation 

rtment of Agriculture 
wal Sciende Fbundation . , 
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4^ 
20 
4 

47 
11 



Main Categories of Family 
Research Supported 



Family health 



"Family health 

Parent-chfldT relationships 
Family health 

Family structure 
Family/society interface 
impact of family on education 

P?irent-child relationships 
Parental roles/behavior ^ 
Family health 

Parental roles/behi^vior 



Family structure 



Family/society interface 
Parental roles/behavior 

Parent-child relationships 
vParehtai roles/behavior 



o 



L FOR ALL AGENCIES 



687 



This tabulation is based on data in Hertz, 1978,, The pro jects only cover studies related to early childr 
, The data do not iiKJluJe all family research projects and do not includte reseaixii si?i)orted by agenties 
as the Administration on Aging, Bureau of tiie.Oensus, xx Veterans Administraticn. 
kit ' ■ . * 

Projects may have been funded in FY 1977 or earlier, 
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Appendix B 

)RGANIZATIONAL CHART OF THE INTERAGENCY PANELS 



ACTION 



coifi 



MERGE 



OOL 



HEW 



HUD 






RAE Division 
I ACYF ' 




Soci«l R«March Group 

Goorg* Washington 
Univorsity „„• 



Intoragoncy ItoMarch 
Informatidn Systam 

imisi 



Information Rotriaval 
and Analysis Syntam 

ilRASI 
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